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reader will remember with a kindly smile that the worldly
form of existence had extended to fourteen completed years
of troubled childhood.) "Although my heart was very
largely unaffected by the form of service in which I joined,
my niind was nevertheless convinced of the Tightness, and
dignity, and profitableness of the service of God that was set
before my eyes. I realized its satisfying nature, and, conse-
quently, I gradually became convinced of its superiority, and,
more than this, a hunger sprang up for its realisation.
Whatever the circumstances that may have led to my con-
version, that conversion was a definite and decisive event in
my history. I was utterly without any experience of
religion; in fact, wholly given up to a life of self-indul-
gence."

The reader will remember the caution I ventured to ex-
press in the last chapter concerning William Booth's mem-
ories of the past and also concerning his phraseology. It is
surely misuse of language to speak of his boyhood as " a life
of self-indulgence," and to say that he was living a " purely
worldly form of existence/1 This is self-evident And It
is also very probable that his other recollections of this im-
portant period of his life are saturated with the Aberglaube
of later years. One cannot think that a boy between thir-
teen and fourteen years of age was " convinced of the right-
ness, and dignity,*and profitableness of the service of God,"
or that he " realised its satisfying nature, and consequently
. . . became convinced of its superiority." Boys do not
argue. This is the language of the old man, the old man
so used to that language of his maturity that he cannot quite
think himself back into the moods of his childhood, moods
destitute of a vocabulary.

It is plain that nothing more took place at this time in
the boy's mind than a gradual pressure of its former un-
happiness. He was unhappy, and he knew that he was
unhappy. In chapel and in class he heard about the religious
life which is said to take away unhappiness. He desired
that life, because he was unhappy. He says, and there is
no doubt a profound truth in the remembrance, " I wanted
to be right with God. I wanted to be right in myself* 1